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. TO THE SUFFERING 

AGRICULTURISTS, MERCHANTS, AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, 

OF THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA, 

THIS LITTLE WORK, 

INTENDED AS A CONTRIBUTION TO THE GENERAL WELFARE 

IN AN EVIL TIME, 
IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED. 



JAMAICA, THE HOME OF THE CIVILIZED COLORED 

RACES. 

After this little work had been advertised, and 
while it was passing through the press, I very un- 
expectedly received, thp. subjoined lines, the pro- 
duction of an old and intelligent resident in tho 
Island. He confirms so entirely the main ideas I 
have expressed; as to the healthiness and plea- 
santness of the country, that I have thought it 
well, availing myself of an, old fashioned practice 
of prefixing recommendatory poems, in praise of 
the authorsor of their works, to publish these lines 
in praise of the Cmmtry, because I deem the 
eulogium to be just :— 

Thy fertile plains, and varied clime 

Jamaica, now present a theme, 

Inviting 1 freemen, far and near, 

To fix theic habitations here. 

Why should industrious Northmen ever 

Consent, through Winter's cold to shiver; 

Where frost and snow his homestead cover 

Where through one half th 'inclement year, 

No cultivation doth appear ? 

Or live where horrid Typhus reigns, 

With Gravel-stone,* Rheumatic pains ;f 

Consumption, Gout, Sore Throat, Chilblains : — 



* These complaints are very rare in Jamaica. 

f Rheumatism is occasionally complained of by persons habitually 
wearing white linen jackets, which have been, however, much disused 
of late. There is a Bath at Milk River, in the parish of Vera, sup- 
plied by warm mineral springs, which has been found in the worst of all 
cases an unfailing specific for the cure of the painful malady in the course 
of a few days. There are large and commodious public buildings over 
the springs, maintained at the public expense ; and any one is admitted, 
oh production of a ticket from a member of either bTancii of the Legisla- 
ture, which is never repaid in proper cases. The springs are situated 
a few yard8from the Milk River, which may be seen in\he 6mall map 

lately published in America, and are about forty miles from Kingston. 

There is also a similar spring of hot water at Bath, in St. Thomas in 
the East, where an Establishment, though on a smaller scale, is kept 
up. Medical men, paid by the island, are attnehed to each of these very 
saluable institutions. 
A 



A frightful catalogue of ills, 

Unknown among our healthful hills. 

Where should the suns of Afric toil ? 

But in a warm congenial soil ; 

Where frost, and snow, and leafless tree, 

Throughout the year none ever see : 

Where though no house be overhead, 

The sun-dried herb supplies a bed ;— 

Where constant vegetation yields 

A three-fold crop in all our fields. 

Here may the exiled Fugitive 

In peace and honour hope to live ; 

Here vain distinctions are unknown 

'Twixt man and man ; and every one 

May look a brother in the face, 

Whate'er his color, kin, or race. 

Arise then brethren — slaves bo wore ; 

Hasten to Jamaica's shore ! 

Determine to be henceforth free, 

Indeed, and start for liberty. 

Sons of the Canaanite ! who now 

To Britain's younger brother bow j— 

Who never takes you by the hand, 

Or connts you one where freemen 6tand. 

Will ye seek union with him still, 
And sit in scorn ? Rise and fulfil 

A nobler destiny ! Come here ; 
Of wealth, toil's sweet reward, be sure. 
The Yankee will not let you touch 
The cap of Freedom, nor so much 
As look on't ; can ye hope to bear it % 
Come to Jamaica, then, and wear it? 
Here shall ye meet in kind embrace 
Qf Afric's sons a kindred race, 

And teach them all what'ere ye know 

To lift the spade, and speod the plough. 
Arise at once then, men of color, 
And linger not — 
Our Island scarcely numbers more 
Inhabitants than Baltimore. 
Though near two hundred miles in length 
And fifty at the least in breadth, ' 
Our fairest lands we'll grant in fee, 
To you and your posterity. 
No reason here for young or old, 
To dress themselves against the cold 
In shapeless shawl, or ere hand-cuff, j 
A frozen thumb, in fur or muff f ) 
Here youth spring up like tall cypres*, 
In vigor, j^y, and sprightliness ; 
Our middle-aged alternate ply 
Hard labour aud festivity ; 
Our old men scorn to pine away: 
They grapple hard with death on t heir last day.* 

\ See Medical Testimonies. "" " 



PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

Wne« in ' Conned i out, in the United Slates of America, 
in the year 1849, 1 was introduced by the kindness of my 
friend Mr. Foster, of Newhaven, to the Library ol Yale 
College. Being anxious to see any old books that treated 
of Jamaica, the Librarian laid belcire mo a huge volume, 
containing " An Account of America, or the New World, 
&c., M by " John Ogilby, Master of the Revels," as pub- 
lished in the year 1671, a portion of which I found de- 
voted to n history and description of our island. I had 
never heard of the author before ; his statements Appeared 
to me lively and interesting, and the mass of important in- 
formation collected within a small compass, so consider- 
able and likely to be useful, that I was unwilling the book 
should remain in the oblivion to which it might be con- 
signed after my departure. I think it contains the oldest 
English history of the islnnd extant. I accordingly 
engaged a clerk to transcribe from it the history and de- 
scription of Jamaica ; and it now seems to me a titling 
time to publish it both in this island and America — and, I 
may add, perhaps in England also, (where Jamaica, I am 
ashamed to say, is even now little known or understood) ; 
there being, as 1 believe, many in both these countries to 
whom the subject will be made to appear in a new light, 
and prove to be of surpassing interest. 

The lands of " Merry England" did not in the olden 
lime groan, as now, lo be disburdened of a starving popu- 
lation, nor were her capitalists wont lo seek investments 
in the soil of foreign countries. 

We live, however, in a time when every new country 
and every old Colony is seeking to recommend itself lo 
favor, as affording a comfortable home and a profitable 
field of enterprise j when land-jobbers are consequently 
swarming everywhere, seeking, by fictitious representa- 
tions, to obtain the misei able gains of imprudent prefer- 
ences, at the cost of the lives or happiness of their dupes. 
That circumstance suggests the importance ol assurances, 
in all cases, from the advocates of new countries, that they 
are not giving deceptive statements ; and therefore do I 
think that at such a juncture as this, descriptions and 
favorable opinions ol a writer on Jamaica, so far removed 



from our limes as is Mr. Ogilby, must be reckoned of 
peculiar value. The great features of nature, (which are 
of main importance in estimating the value ol a country 
for settlers), are unchangeable ; so that in aH the material 
points of soil, productions, and climate, which Mr. Ogilby, 
has so fully described, his views ought to be received. 
Those of a modern might he suspected. 

Slavery did its evil work in Jamaica, as it has done every- 
where. Not only did it permanently injure the slave as a 
man, but it injured also those who had to work him. The 
reckless habits which prevailed amongst the men of these 
days—the lowness of social morals — the absence of re- 
ligion, and religious observances — the frequency of dissi- 
pation and debauchery — the excessive toil, with exposure, 
exacted from subordinates, and the too frequent indiffer- 
ence to their reasonable comforts, all proclaimed and il- 
lustrated, in distressing variety, the hardening influence of 
slavery on the human heart, and realised a condition of 
society exceedingly unfavourable to life and health. — 
Much of the unheal thiness and mortality of the island then 
might justly be imputed to these accounts. 

But there has been a change. Poverty, the great puri- 
fier of health and morals, has done its usual work of bene- 
ficence. It has taught men consideration for etch other, 
and has caused many to throw off their old habits of ex- 
cess and sloth fulness. Few amongst us would patronise 
these now, even had we the money: we have altered, 1 trust 
our views of the conduct of life. The hours of labour 
are shorter, and exposure and irregularity much avoided ; 
general health has improved ; the science of medicine, 
aided by quinine, now renders easy of management the 
old fevers and agues of the country, almost the only dis- 
eases to which residents are peculiarly subject ; and as the 
best of all evidence of a change, Life Insurance Offices 
have of late years established Agencies amongst us, com- 
peting strongly with each other, at low rates, on a field 
which they would hardly have entered on any terms, ten 
years ago- And J believe I .may announce 
it as the experience of these offices, that life here has 
hitherto proved as good as in the healthiest localities of 
England. The reader is entreated to look at Mr. Ogil- 
by's short and pithy statement, describing the island as 
heslthy to those who did not indulge in sloth and surfeits. 
This witness is true. Undoubtedly there are districts ma- 
tm-i-illy unhealthy, from local circumstances, These a 
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wisfe mat! wilt avoid, and not ground on their unbealthi- 
ness, a general ealnmny of the climate. The inhabitants 
of Jamaica rejoice in the healthiness and pleasantness of 
the climate, and boast of it ; arid it has been often re- 
marked that few who have left the island remain willing- 
ly long dway. In respect of soil, and varied and valued 
productions, it is indeed the brightest jewel of' the British 
Crown— The Italy op England ! 

The sudden and great depression of the prices of sugar* 
and coffee, the leading staples of the island, has ruined so 1 
many of the proprietors and those connected with them, 
as to rendter the country unpopular with capitalists^ 
I feel assured, however, that were Jamaica known, as it 
ought to be, and some of her institutions reformed, no 
country could cortipete with it in the estimation of capital- 
ists, save the southern countries of Europe. We may erf- 
joy here, if we please, all clirhates ; from 60 to 90 degreed 
of Fahrenheit in one day ; and we may select the district 
we like best, and its appropriate occupations, and pitch 
our tetits or build our habitations Besides, fhdre id 
the moist and dry climate, and all those variations of tem- 
perature, which the constitutions of individuals or invalids- 
may require ; so that farming and planting, and all other 
labours ahd occupations may be followed in much quieter 
and pleasanter variety than anywhere else that can be 
named. 

But of all the advantages that the island now enjoys 
that of easy steam communication with the United States 
of America is decidedly the most important, and of itsfelf 
must soon add a large per centage to the value of the 
land. It Would be no difficult matter to spend the win- 
ters in Jamaica, and the summer in America ; the voyage 
only occupying six days to New York. 

i Further, and lastly, Jamaica and the other islands of 

the British West Indies are destined to be the proper 
homes op the civilised colored races. Nothing can be 
more certain, than that social equality for them and their 
children, however righteously and constitutionally their 
due, can? never be achieved for thenl in America. Preju- 
dice, and riot reason or religion, rules the question there ; 
the contest therefore is hopeless. But the good work 
has been achieved in these islands, and the result 
can never by any power be wrested away or lost. The 
genius of English liberty and of English society is in favor 
of equal rights and fair play, according to merit. Colou* 
B 
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not change. To his lively and comprehensive statements 
I have added notes, for the purpose, as it were, of bringing 
the work" up to-date." 

For the information of my American readers, I may 
state, generally, that Jamaica is the most desirable farming 
country that exists, if it had only energy and intel- 
ligence in the working classes to develop its vast and va- 
ried resources. Land, easily accessible by roads, and in 
many cases with buildings and fences, can be purchased 
at an incredibly low price. In the far interior it may be 
had to buy, as in America, at about a dollar an acre ; and 
if a lot with buildings and probably also a mill is pur- 
chased together, it may often be had for five dollars an 
acre ; and I have known such lots go far below even that. 
For small purchases in good localities about 1« dollars an 
acre is common. The island is well watered, being inter- 
sected in all directions by streams, waterfalls, and rivers ; 
and the finest hard and cabinet woods abound all over 
the mountains. The price of farm produce has ever been 
far better here than any where else ; and as the Carribean 
Sea is to become the highway of the commerce of the 
world, these prices are likely for a long time to be main- 
tained. The present cheapness of land and other property 
will become dearneso, bo soon as a few thousand of a more 
energetic and better skilled class of working men shall 
make it their home. It is equal to the south of Europe 
for soil, climate, and varied and rich productions, and 
equally healthy, besides being close to the best parts of 
the United States, whose people, and language, and reli- 
gion and homes, are like those we have left in England 
and Scotland - 

Considering these things, and much more that I might 
enumerate, is it not clear that however depressing our 
condition is now, and may still, for a time, be, yet such a 
country as Jamaica can never go down ! The state of de- 
pression must, if we be true to ourselves, eventually give 
way and be succeeded by prosperity. 

I do not mean by this publication to recommend Jamaica 
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ts the best country for all settlers. Many persons prefer 
the rigours of a Scotch or American winter to the balmy 
softness of an Italian or West Indian one. It may agree 
also better with their constitutions. 

But there are two classes who can never be comfort- 
able in a northern climate ; the one comprises those whose 
delicate natural structure needs the aid of dry warm 
weather to soothe and protect it ; the other, the descend- 
ants from a stock, which having had its origin in a hot 
country, and imbibed in consequence certain constitutional 
peculiarities, can only have perfect development in a 
similar country, For these classes, especially, 
I know no language of commendation too strong to set 
forth the advantages of Jamaica. The easy life which 
may be had here, would, were it known, and were suffi- 
cient labourers to be had for farmers, induce many of both 
these classes to settle in Jamaica as their permanent 

home. 

1 am aware, however, that Jamaica has suffered se- 
verely under general imputations of unhealthiness, from 
causes which do not now prevail. In order to put so im- 
portant a question on a satisfactory footing, I addressed a 
letter to several medical men in the island, which, with 
their answers, I subjoin : — 

« Kingston, Feb. 11,1851. 
" Dear Sir, 

M As I am about publishing a short account of Jamaica, 
describing particularly what I conceive to be its eligibi- 
lity for two discriptions of agricultural settlers, viz. : — 

** For those whose delicate structure and state of health 
disables them from continuous active exertion in a cold 
climate, and 

" Secondly, — For the colored inhabitants of the North- 
ern States of America and Canada, many of whom, it is 
believed, might be desirous of settling here, and who, if 
satisfied that there were no impediments from climate, 
would, 1 think, do so. 

M May I beg as a favor to myself, and as a contribution 
to what I consider to be at present an important cause, 
that you would state whether you consider there is any- 
thing in the climate to deter these classes of settlers from 
locating themselves amongst us as farmers, planters, and 
agricultural laborers ; or whether, on the contrary, it be 
not the fact, that the climate is likely to prove a peculiarly 
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fepcarabje one for *pch parfijes, as w-eJJ (if fopnefjciaj to >tfee 
general interests of agriculture amongst us ? 

" I thi^k it proper to meptiop tha<t my intention ip to 
print your answer in the appendix to my Book. 

" I am, dear Sir, yours truly* 

«WM. W. ANPEftSQN.'' 



« ^ East-street, 18th February, 1851. 
" ftfr ©par gi* f 
'< I fasten t*o reply to your favor of the ldth instant. 
Yqur object will, J think. t?e best obtained by an enumera- 
tion of tfrose disorders moat prevalent in the bland, and 
fileir comparatively mortality. They are few in number, 
4q4 ainpp the altered condition of the population at large* 
apd the social changes which have arisen in the last few 
years, they have become extremely modified, less frequent 

I'D occurrence, ^nd mora amenable to treatment. W» 
lave Fevers, of the remittent, intermittent, and very rarely 
p/ the continued type; Sporadic Dysentery, occasionally 
appearing in the mountain districts epidemically ; Diarriwe 
3Pfi noilcj JBronchific affections ; Pneumonia, not a frequent 
disease in the mountainous districts; with an almost entire 
e^empfipfl from those diseases arising from particular con? 
tagion, as Measles, Small-pox, Hooping Cough, &c.-~> 
Yellow Fever considered indigeneous here formerly, car- 
ried off a large proportion of recently arrived Europeans, 
and the island was, in consequence, looked upon as ex- 
tremely unhealthy. Those who have been residents during 
the last thirty years, can readily account for the frequency 
of Yellow Fever, and those of a. similar malignant type, 
prevjpus t#, and at the early part of that period, origina- 
ting ip the moral depravity existing, and which influenced 
every one, with few exceptions, from the highest to the 
)pwes| of t^e community. During the period referred to, 
licentiousness, one of the results of slavery, and dissipation 
of ^ very Ifind, in the absence of all moral restraints, were 
rapop^mt; a?d, with the elements ot tropical disease sur- 
rounding them, was it to be wondered at that on every side 
npprtflltfy existed, and that what was the' result of man's 
ovyn impudence, was at once attributed to the climate of 
the island ? The most convincing facts in proof of the 
views I entertain of the healthiness of the island, are to. be 
obtained by an enquiry into the operation of the; several 
Assurance Companies, introduced into the island within 
t)ie last seveg or eight yearns, exhibiting a ratio of mortality 
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*mmg tbose Vtfmg advantage of such Institutions, «©t 
greater, — and, if not misinformed, less — than the<q.«er$gg 
•casualties occurring in sijmiUar Institutions in Europe. For 
souie yew ppat the malignant type of Yellow Fever has 
rarely presented itself; oiccaekxnaJ cases do occur; but I 
think I may confidently assert, it has not lor the last ten 
years appeared other than a sporadic disease, and that 
rarely. Our other types of Fever .are very amenable to 
treatment, and the Brojichiti aiid other pulmojpajry affec- 
tions rarely prove fatal. 

"I would here observed that Pthisis is a frequent disease 
among a certain portion of pur colored population, especi- 
ally the females, in a gre^t degree, if not entirely, arising 
from miserable diet, scanty clothing, and the little aliena- 
tion paid to avoidance to exposure to those influences 
which induce the disease in constitutions predisposed \& it, 

"The slight deviation of temperature experienced during 
th@ enMrp year, »nd the regular alternation of the sea and 
land breezes, which modify it, render the island a most de- 
sirable residence for persons coming under the influence of 
yoqr first epquiry. 

" There is one important consideration in regard to the 
parties to whom your letter refers. The American comes 
fere W«}er v$ry different circumstances from theEuropean, 
exposed, 39 h? H?s been, to summer and autumnal 
h^ats, ranging jap high as && to 100 degrees, with varia- 
tions in a few hours of 2/b or 30 degrees, or even greater 
?md in winter, below zero- Over a great portion of the 
Union the endemic diseases are precisely those which are 
to be contended with here, but in a mnch more aggravated 
form. A visit to the States in the summer and autumn of 
J 840 qffordpd me fin opportunity of contrasting the charac- 
ter of disease there and in this island, through the courtesy 
and kindness of the several medical gentlemen with 
whom I bad tb$ good fortune to meet, the recollection of 
which can never be obliterated from my mind. The 
American arrives as an acclimated individual, and if he 
has been fortunate enough to escape the trying climaterial 
inftasaqes. to which his constitution has been exposed in 
his own country, he will find a climate here more congenial 
to hirp, and one in which he can carry on all the laborious 
0*ert iqns to which be has been accustomed, 

"The island possesses all the advantages that man can 
desire for every industrial purpose. What are wanted 
are energy and enterprise ; these, with improved morals 
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* Mt Dear Sib, 
" I should have added yesterday, in my letter to you, 
that this island contains several mineral springs^* one of 
which is thermal, and ha* been found of great service in 
the treatment of Rheumatic, Gouty, and Cutaneous affec- 
tions. Another of these springs, an aluminous chalybeate, 
is situated in the higher mountains, in a most deligBtful 
climate ; and were it better known, and more accommoda- 
tion afforded, I have little doubt that many suffering from 
general impaired health, (ancemia) the result of a long and* 
continued residence in the lowlands, might, from its use,, 
be restored to health, in lieu of undertaking an expensive 
and too often, inconvenient Transatlantic trip ; besides 
which, I do not think, were the virtue of the spring, its 
mild and delicious climate, its grand and magnificent 
scenery made known, that it would be too much to expect 
that invalids from other countries in search of that greatest 
of all earthly blessings — Health, would be induced to> 
visit this fair spot in this ' the Land of Springs.' 
" I am, my dear Sir r yours faithfully, 

" L. Q. BOWERBANK. 
" William Wemyss Anderson, Esq." 

It would not be difficult to multiply similar testimonies. 
Suffice it, however, to say, that Drs. Dun, Campbell, and 
Bowerbank, are graduates of the University of Edin- 
burgh, and occupy the first rank in their profession as men 
of skill, experience, and probity. It affords me pleasure 
to think how great a benefit the publication of these testi- 
monies may yield to the Island, and to invalids com- 
pelled to seek a new home. 

I do not think it necessary to add more, to enable my 
readers to enter with interest on the perusal of Mr. Ogil- 
by's work. 

* Four at least, viz ;—Bath, St. Faith's, Silver Hill,, and Milk 
River Bath. 
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DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY 

OF THE 

ISLAND OP JAMAICA, 

BY 
JOHN OG I LB Y, ESQ. . 



The island of Jamaica lieth north from the Southern Situation 
Continent of America, in the Sea called Mare del Nort,(a) and extent 
and south from the Islt of Cuba, about twelve leagues ;°f Jamai- 
and west from Hispaniola, twenty, in eighteen degrees of ca# 
northern latitude ; and beareth from Rio de Hacha, north- 
west, a hundred and fifty leagues ; from Santa Martha, 
north north-west, a hundred and thirty-five ; from Rio 
Grande, north-west, a hundred and thirty ; from Cartha- 
gena, north, fourteen ; from Porto Bello, north-east, and 
by north, a hundred and ninety ; from the Bay of Darien, 
north and by east, a hundred and seventy ; from the Bay 
of Mexico, a hundred and fifty » 

It is of form something nearly resembling oval, being in 
length, from east to west, about fifty-four leagues, or a(&) 
hundred and seventy miles from north to south, in the 
broadest and middlemast part, about three and twenty 
leagues, or seventy miles over ; and so groweth narrower 

and narrower towards each extream ;(c) in circumference 

■ ■* 

(a) Now known as the Carribean Sea. 

(b) The ride across the narrowest part, viz., from Kingston to 
Buff Bay, is about thirty mites. 

(c) Jamaica, considering its great size and the numerous interest*, 
involved in its fate, has not hud from English politicians the conside- 
ration it deserves. I despair, now of awakening our own go- 
vernment or people to a just sense of its claims* The interest, how- 
ever, that will be felt in America for a country so near to them as Ja- 
maica, must soon compensate this neglect, affording, as it does, 
a new field for their energetic enterprise, and a pleasant resort for 
their invalids and those of delicate constitutions who seek the so- 
lace of active life. The man who is usually, from the rigour of the cli- 
mate, shut up in his room in New York for six or eight months 
in the year, might here find scope for active and profitable employ- 
ment, as a cotton planter or general farmer, ail the days of his life* 4 
How preferable to Cuba ! The same language, laws, and religion 

prevail here as in America ; the same current of e very-day life and 
thought also prevails. 
C 
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about oae hundred and fifty leagues, or four hundred and 
fifty English miles. 
Nature of This island is well watered with springs and rivers,(d) 
the couu- an( j j s R ]| over, especially in the western parts, full of high 
*' hills nnd mountains. His also well wooded; for the north 

and south parts chiefly abound with tall and large woods ; 
nor are there wanting everywhere savanas, or pastures, 
which are thought to have been fields of Indian maizefO 
till the Spaniards arriving here, brought in horses, cows, 
hogs, and asinego's to feed. 
Tempera- The air in this place is more temperate, and the heat 
tureof ihe more Deara ble than in any of the* rest of the Barloventi, 
* by reason of the cool breezes which constantly blow from 

the east, and the frequency of the showers of rain and re- 
freshing dews which fall in the night. 

This is also the only island of the Barloventi, which is 
not subject to violent storms and hurricanes ; and the 
diseases which are predominant here are only bred by 
intemperance : as surfeits, fevers, and agues ; or occa- 
sioned by ill diet or slothful ness.(f) 

{dl Hence it acquired the beautiful name of the " Sale of Spr ipgs" 
(e) It cannot be doubted that the Maize, or Indian Corn, would, 
if properly cultivated, thrive and be profitable. That It is cheaper 
to imvprt than to raise it, will be easily understood, when the 
reader is informed that it is almost always cultivated by the hand 
hoe, instead of by plough and harrow, and shelled by the fingers ! 
How incredulous); the Americans laughed when I stated these fids! 
Hut this grain we reckon to be at present prices cheap, seeing it 
seldom exceeds five shillings sterling, or a dollar and 25 cents, a 
bushel. From two to three and a half dollars per bushel used to be 
the range fifteen years ego. 

. .(/) t earnestly solicit attention to this statement- It is a true 
one, Jamaica has, suffered under the imputation of peculiar un- 
heallhineee, when the evil was that the system of labour that prevailed 
during slaver;, was so excessive, and marked by each disregard of 
consequences, that it destroyed life extensively amongst the whites, 
aa well as the blacks. Every country has its peculiar diseases. 
Fever and agaeia the form which disease most commonly takes in 
tropical countries; and it may be, greatly aggravated if common 
caution is not observed. When that is observed, the attacks are 
usually very alight, not affecting the patient much more severely 
than a common cold, and seldom more fatally. Now and then, it 
is true, it appears as an epidemic, with unusual severity ; but even 
- - in these cases the treatment is now so well underslocd by all 
classes, aa well as medical men, tbat I am quite warranted in sav- 
ing that ihe deaths from it are exceedingly few. In an experi- 
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The commodities of this island are very many ; and first, Comraodi- 
for vegetables, the Sugars are so gopd that they now out- j l ^ so f the 
sell those of Barbados 5s. per cent. 

Cocoa, of which there are many large wafts; and 
greater plenty by improvement, may be easily produced. 

Tobacco, so good, that the merchants give sixpence a 
pound for it, and buy it faster than the planters can 
make it. (g) 

Indigo is producible in great abundance, if there were 
hands sufficient employed about it. 

The Cotton of this place is accounted very firm and 
substantial, and preferred before any that grows in the 
neighboring island.(ft) 

ence of several years in the management of a Life Insurance 
Agency, there has been only one death from fever, and that case 
had been aggravated by excessive fatigne. To shew how much the 
estimate of life in this island has changed within these few years, 
I may mention, that when in London in 1841, 1 enquired the rates 
for insuring lives- in Jamaica, I was informed that from five to 
seven guineas per cent, was charged extra, the English 
rates,— which amounted, in fact, to a prohibition. But now any 
office will insure for an extra premium of two per cent., and even 
that is considered excessive ; the felt experience of every one 
being, that with moderate care and temperate habits, life as seldom 
falls here as in England* 

I request those who may be sceptical on this subject to enquire 
at the offices of the " Scottish Amicable/' and the " Colonial Life 
Insurance Societies," in Glasgow and Edinburgh, respectively, of 
one of which I am the Agent in this island. 

To those who prefer an Italian climate to the cold rugged north 
of Canada or New England backwoods, I commend these facts to con- 
sideration. An industrious man in Jamaica; by two hours labour 
in the day, if he incline to no more, may extract a living from the 
soil. In Canada ten hours labour will be required to do the same 
thing, and a hard living it will be. 

(g) And so would they now. 

(h) The Sea Island Cotton raised in this island is so firm in its 
texture, as very much to resemble flax, and it is beautifully fine as 
silk. I feel assured that cloths made of this cotton would almost 
vie with linen in value. Nothing can exceed the goodness of the 
soil and climate for cotton. The dry limestone mountain ranges, 
on which little cultivation has been prosecuted of late years, afford 
most excellent soil and situation for the upland cotton, the most 
extensively in demand in commerce. I can vouch thus by personal 
experience on my own property. Many an invalid in America * 
or England, despairing of being able ever to address himself to 
healthy and active employment, might find it abundantly in these 
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Of Tortoise-shell there is also a good store, by reason 
that much of that sort of Tortoise is taken on this Coast. 

Her%are also great variety of dyewoods, as Brasiletto, 
Fustwick, Red-wood, a kind of Logwood, and several 
others; besides, divers of those that are accounted the 
most curious and rich sort of woods, as Cedar, Mahogany, 
Lignumvitse, Ebony, Granadilla, and others which are 
frequently exported, (i) 

Moreover, there are very probable testimonies that there 
are mines of Copper here, since both there have been thosfe 
who affirm to have seen that ore wrought out of one of 
them, and the Spaniards report that the bells that hang in 
the great Church to have been cast out of this island Cop- 
per. As for Silver, the English are said to have been 
shew'd a Silver Mine behind the mountains, west of Cag- 
way. Qi) 

Ambergreece, the Spaniards report, to have been often 
found on this Coast. 

Salt might be made here in great abundance, there be- 

beautifnl mounts ins, in the cultivation of cotton, coffee, maize, 
and roots, and fruits of all sorts, for which their soil and climate 
are peculiarly suitable. 

When Jamaica is thoroughly known and understood, (which 
hitherto, from the prevalence of slavery it never has been), there 
will be no want either of population or capital to develop its vast re- 
sources, I delight to call it the Italy of the Western World— 
England's Italy ! Would that England called it so too ! 

(i) The export of these splendid woods will be revived when Ja- 
maica's products are better Known. 

(fc) There can be no doubt of the abundance of mineral treasures 
in Jamaica. Several speculators both from England and America 
have been, and are now, engaged in mining operations in the 
island. The mountains apparently indicated by the text are the 
Healthshire Hills; but this must be an erior. The reference 
must, from their geological structure, be intended for the Saint 
Andrew's Mountains, which are within a similar distance to 
the north. Gold has also been found in several districts, and the 
remains of the Lavaderos are still extant in some places, Rut 
the high prices of sugar, created and continued by enormous 
duties, effectually extinguished for the time all , other enterprise 
than planting in the British West fndies. Variety of pursuits 
is only beginning to be known amongst active men in Jamaica. 
They are now, only, about to feel their way. Would that the 
movement were quickened ! For variety of agriculture it is the 
finest country on earth, containing every soil and climate, save 
those of the frigid zone* 
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ing three good Salt — pans ; and salt-petre hath been found 
in many parts. 

Ginger is reported to grow better here than in most of 
the Carnbbe Islands ; and Cod pepper very plentifully ; 
and also a certain kind of spice called Piemete, being in , 

the form of East India pepper, of a very aromatical and 
curious taste, partaking, as it were, of divers species to- 
gether. It grows wild in the mountains, and is very 
highly valu'd amongst the Spaniards. 

Of drugs and medicinal plants there is here a very great 
abundance, as Guaiacum, China Root, Cassia, Fistula, 
Venillard, Achiotes, Tamarinds, Contrayerva, Ciperas, 
Adiantum Nigrum, Aloes, Cucumis, Agrestis, Sumach 
Acacia, Misselto, with several others, both drugs, balsams 
and gums. 

Cochinele is produced by a plant that grows in this 
country ; but it is not made without much care and curiosi- 
ty, and the English are not yet well experienced in the 
husbanding thereof; besides that the growth of the plant is 
much obstructed by easterly winds. 

There are here much greater store of cattel than in any Beasts, 
of the rest of the English plantations in America, as horses, 
which by reason of the great number of them, are bought 
very cheap. 

Cows, of a largg size, and of which vast numbers are 
yearly killed. 

Asinego's and mules, both wild and tame, being a very 
serviceable sort of cattel in those countreys. 

Sheep,(Z) large and tall, and whose flesh is counted ex- 
ceeding good, but the fleece worth little. 

Goats, in great abundance, being a sort of cattle very 
peculiar to that countrey. 

But of all other cattel, hogs are here in the greatest 
plenty, both wild in the mountains and tame in the planta- 
tions ; and they are in more request for food than any of 
the rest, their flesh being counted both of a better relish 
and more easily digestible than the hog's flesh of our 
parts, (m) 

(l) Is there any reason against introducing the fine Merino sheep r 

of tfpain ? Would not the same quality of wool for which they 

have been famed, be developed in the beautiful dry climate of our I 

Santa Cruz mountains, where living even in tents would be as safe 
and pleasant and practicable, as the Shepherd Patriarchs found it 
on the plains of ancient Mesopotamia. 

(/») The pork of Jamaica is still famous above all others, and in. 
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Fish. The Fish that is very plentifully caught in these Coasts 

9 is of infinite variety, and quite of another kind from what 

we have in this part of the world, the principal whereof is 
the Tortoise, which is taken in great abundance both on 
these Coasts, and in thejsland Camanas.(rc) 
fi . , The tame Fowl in this place are chiefly hens, turkeys, 

and ducks; but of wild fowls infinite store, as of Guinea 
hens, flamingos, teal, ducks, wigeon, geese, pigeons, snipes, 
plovers, parrots, turtles, parackites, mackaws, with divers 
' others. 

^ Fraittrees Choice and excellent sorts of Fruits are here in great 

, and other a bundance, as coqoa-nuts, mannes, maunnees, sopatas, 

pants. sappotillias, avocatas, casbuds, prickle apples, prickle 
pears, power sops, custud apples, and many others. 

For Timber Trees— PI antanes and pines. [I do not un- 
derstand this. — Ed.] 

And for Garden Herbs — Radish, lettice, parsley, cucum- 
; , bers, melons, &c. 

The antient inhabitants used two sorts of bread, the one 
made of stamped roots,(o) and the other of corn, which is 

the days of Mr. Ogilby, when there were plenty of industrious 
» English settlers, hogs' lard was one of the exports of the island. 

Now we send off £J2,000 sterling yearly to purchase lard from the 
Americans, besides thousands of barrels of their salted pork. No 
wonder that money is scarce amongst its. The scourgings of 
poverty now being endured have been too obviously earned by 
our errors. 

(n) Abundant as fish is everywhere in the waters in and around: 
Jamaica, yet almost the whole that is consumed by the inhabitants is 

< caught and salted on the banks of Newfoundland, or on the shores 

of the west and north of Scotland. Fresh fish is scarce, and dear,, 
though the waters are teeming with fishes. 

(o) The " stamp'd roots'* are evidently the Cassava and Arrow- 
rot, which are prepared either by stamping, (crushing) or grating. 
So little attention has been bestowed on these valuable productions,. 

: that I believe there are not more than two proper mills for preparing 

them in the island. I believe the Arrowroot to be generally ground) 

down by a hand grater ! The enormous production of corn, stated, 

in the text, I confess startles me. I say this, however, that 

<s whatever can be done by means of soil and climate in any country, 

may, and ought to be done in Jamaica, as well, or better. Let us 

, - - work our corn lands by plough and harrow, and we shall have it 

cheap enough. 

An important product of the bitter Cassada root, (called in the 
text " Juca") is the Cassareep, which is the juice, after hav- 
ing been by boiling subjected to the action, of fire. Previous to that it 
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rfcap'd thrice every year, and grows with such success, 
that one pint sown yields two hundred. 

They had a strange way to make their Cazari cakes of 
the root Juca, which keep good a year. They first press'd 
out the juice with great weights, which if drunk raw, occa- 
sions sudden death, but, boyl'd,is pallitable and good. 

Potatasfp) are here in great abundance, and grow like 
artichokes, in a moist soil, and shoot forth leaves of a dark 
green colour,,like spinages ; they spread upon the earth 
by st'dlks, atidbear a flower likea^bell, at the end of Which 
grows the seed. The rodts are' generally white, but sorhe- 
times red, rriarbfe-cdloured, yellow, arid violet ; they are 
iiotonly pleasing to the pallat, but accounted very whole- 
some when stew'd in a closie covered pot, with a littte 
water. 

But much dairity are the Ananas, (Pine-apples) which 
grow on a stalk of ia foot long, surrounded with sixteen 
large sharp leaves, between which grows a fruit like a 
pine-apple, but much bigger, with an uneven kind of a 
pale green, and inclining to a carnation on a yellow 
ground, on the top shoots out a red bunch of leaves and 
Sowers ; the inermosl pulp melts on the tongue, and is of 
sto delicious a taste, that it exceed all other dainties. The 
seed produces fruit once. 

Of this fruit there are several sorts, the chief whereof is 
accounted a special remedy against a bad stomach, gravel 
poyson, and melancholy, 

is a deadjy poison ; but after, it becomes the finest flavored sauce and 
meat preserver that can be conceived. It is, however, only begining 
to be known here, though an old product of the native industry of 
Guiana, f understand it forms the principal ingredient in the famous 
** King of Oude's Sauce." A mercantile friend, on hearing a de- 
scription of it, said that the first man who took up the speculation, 
(and persevered in it) would make a fortune ; and [ believe him. 
For the preservation of meat for ships it would be invaluable ; the 
flavour being very delicious, and the preserving power perfect. The 
manufacture of it in abundance would be both easy and inexpensive 
if gone about in a " workmanlike manner." The Cazari cakes, 
(called by us Cassava cakes) are in very common use, and when 
properly prepared, are delicate in Caste, and exceedingly 
liked; and would bean agreeable arid cheap addition to ships 
stores. 

(p) All sorts of potatoes grow well here, and would be, with peas 
the most proper first crops for hew settlers. In eight or ten weeks 
they might have sufficient store of such food for themselves and 
their small stock. 
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The drink made of Ananas is no way inferior to Mal- 
vasia Wine, [well known by the name of pine-drink, an in- 
ferior sort of Champagne. — Ed.] 

A «ort of Here you may observe a remarkable secret of nature 

sensitive in a certain evergreen plant, which grows either on the 
plant, bodies of old trees, on the rocks, or in the woods ; the stalk 
whereof, surrounded with leaves, full of dark red spots, 
bears a sweet smelling violet coloured ftower, the leaves 
whereof, as soon as touched, close up together and die ; 
and according as they are held in the hand a shorter or 
longer time, this strange alteration continues. 

Ginger. Since the Spaniards planted ginger on Jamaica, it hath 
grown there in great abundance. The male plant, [for it 
is divided into male and female] hath generally bigger 
leaves than the female ; the stalks, which are without 
knots, have more leaves upwards than downwards, and 
spreads along the earth, still take root anew ; when the 
leaves wither, then the ginger is commonly ripe, but it 
hath not that poinancy whilst green, as when dry'd. 

Cotton. The Cotton (q) of this island, (of which the cloths and 



(q) I would refer the reader to my previous note on Cot- 
ton. The subject is so important that I am tempted to recur to it, 
and to say that for an easy and pleasant life I know nothing that, 
could compare with that of a cotton planter and sheep farmer, in 
the dry and beautiful mountain districts. The limestone rocks 
seem so favorable for the development of the woody fibre, that trees 
are often seen growing directly out of the heart of them, with 
no apparent soil for their nourishment. 

Much useful occupation might be had for females in the coun* 
try, in the spinning of cotton yarn for knitting of stockings, shawls, 
&c, and for the weaving of coarse cloths. There is a great want 
of regular home work for females. The consequence is, that too 
many of them have contracted habits of incorrigible indolence. 
1 But they are a gentle and pleasant race, and might be greatly 
aided by encouragement, teaching, and good example. Who that 
has been seriously ill in Jamaica wil not gratefully record their 
disinterested and unwearied devotion ! 

The elevation of the female character is essential to the well* 
being of society. I know of no existing agency likely to accom- 
plish that, short of a band of devoted Apostolic Female Mission- 
aries. America,! think, is destined to furnish that from the ranks 
of her eminently devoted christian females. The females of Mis- 
sion families, here, have often done a great deal ; but their mul- 
tifarious duties prevent that specific amount of time and atten- 
tion being bestowed to it, which the greatness of the task and its 
importance demand. 
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harnmocks that are made, are vended in most part of the 
Western World) grows on a tree of equal heighth with a 
peach tree, with a straight stem or body, out of which 

\ shbot boughs of ah equal length, and at equal distance ; 

[ between the leaves, which are narrow and long, grow red 

i flower^, and from them, oval cods, which, when ripe, in- 

! close the cotton and a seed like pepper. 

Of hurtful creatures here, besides the Manchonele, and ? e8c wp- 
a sort of snakes called Guanas, wherein 'tis thought there J??. ofthe 

nous quality ; and the most ** 



j is little or nothing of a poysonous quality 

j obseryabfe is the , alligator, with which many rivers and 

ponds abound ; it is a very voracious creature, but is sel?- 
I dom known to prey upon a man ; it moves swiftly and 

f strongly forward, but turns slow ; the biggest of them are 

[ about twenty foot long* their backs scaly ajid impenetra- 

J bie, so that they are hardly killed but in the' .belly or eye ; 

they have four feet or fibs,, with which they go or swim 
indifferently ; are observed "to make no kind of noise. 
Their usual course for getting their prey is to lie on their 
backs as dead, then with a sudden onset to surprize what- 
ever fowl or beast comes fearlessly near them. The best 
caution other creatures have of them, is from the strong 
smell that flows from their bodies. To requite the harm 
done by them,, they have something of vertue, for the fat 
or oyl of their bodies ' ha,th, been experienced to be an ad- 
mirable ointment for all kind of pains and; aches. They 
lay eggs no bigger than a tiirkie's, by the water side, still 
covering them with sand, which, heated by the sun 
beams', hatcheth the young ones, who naturally creep into 
the water. 

In some parts of the countrey there are also a, sort ofMuscMHi 
stinging flies, (r) called Muschilli and Merry wings, but the*".* 1 Merry 
English quarters are little infested by them. wings. 

Hugh Linschot writes, that the antient natives of this 
place were a subtile and sharp-witted people, skilful in 
handicrafts, and expert in warlike affairs, above all ths 
Americans besides, (s) 
The island was discovered by the Spaniards under the First Dia- 

(r) These are the common mosquitoes or gnats of the country 
They give no serious annoyance to any one, unless his habitation, 
be in a very unfavourable locality. 

($) Jamaica used to be described as " His Majesty's Frontier 
plantation in America." The " Americans" referred to are of 
bourse the aborigines of these islands and the neighbouring conti* 
J> 
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covery of conduct of Columbus, who first built there the town of 
the Island. Mellilla, which, disliking, he removed again to Oristana, 
and finding that an incommodious and unhealthy situation, 
he removed again to another plantation, where he built a 
very fair town, first called Sevilla, afterwards St. Jago d? 
la Vega, consisting of about seventeen hundred houses, 
two Churches, two Chapels, and an Abbey, being the chiefc 
if not the onely seat of the Spaniards before the arrival of 
the English ; for their estanchas, or small plantations, were 
committed wholly to the custody of their slaves, (t) 

Diego, the son of Christopher Colonus, (or, as he is 
vulgarly called, Columbus; was the first that was consti- 
tuted Governor of this island, and sent Juan de Squibello, 
Commander, who, upon their first arrival here, committed 
such horrid cruelties and massacres, that (as the fore men- 
tioned Bartholomeo de las Casas writes) five thousand 
inhabitants, were in a short time reduced to less than three 
hundred, multitudes being put to death in a most inhumane 
and barbarous manner, some roasted alive, others torn in 
pieces by the Spanish dogs, besides many other studied ways 
of buchery too dreadful to be read with patience ; nor were 
they free from civil war amongst themselves, which first 
began in this island. 
^!? ra Pj 8 The first and onely attempters upon this island since the 
glish upon Spaniards made themselves masters thereof, have been 
this Island the English, who, in the year 1592, under the conduct of 
Sir Anthony Shirley, landed upon it and got clear posses- 
sion thereof, none of the Spaniards that were then upon 
the plnce daring to make the least resistance ; but not 
thinking it worth the keeping, they soon deserted it, and 
made sail back again for England, after which they re- 
mained unmolested for a long time, till in the year 1654 a 
fleet of English was set out for Hispaniola by Cromwell, 
under the command of Colonel Venables, with a design 
Ibr the taking of St. Domingo ; but meeting with ill suc- 
cess in the enterprize, and being forced to quit that island, 
with loss of men and frustration of their hopes, they steered 
their course for Jamaica, and on the tenth of May, in the 
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nent. There is not left in Jamaica a single family of the aborigi- 
nes ; but there are some of the rrixed race tha,t claim descent 
from that stock. 

(0 The site of the interesting and ancient town of Seville is now 
a canefield ; occasionally some interesting specimens of sculpture 
or pottery are dug up ; and there are on the shore the remains of 
one or two ecclesiastical edifices. 
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year abovesaid, with little opposition, possessed themselves 
of it. 

Upon their approach to St. Jago the inhabitants there- 
of deserted it, and betook them to the mountains, gaining 
time by a pretence of treaty, to secure their women and 
goods ; and oftentimes making incursions upon the strag. 
ling parties of the English, slew and took many prisoners 
by surprize ; but being weary of this wild and irregular 
kind of living, they betake themselves at last to the island 
of Cuba, where many of them, the Grandees especially, 
were permitted by favour to continue, the rest being by 
the Viceroy, commanded back, with promise of speedy and 
considerable supplies. By that time the remnant of the 
Spaniards were near tir'd out with hardships and necessity, 
some being very much discouragM and driven to utter des- 

(xmdence of mind, others destroyed outright. Part of the 
ong promised and expected supply arrives, the greatest 
part being to follow soon alter ; but finding the islanders 
so few in number, and in so sickly and necessitous an es- 
tate, they would not joyn with them, but maugre all the 
Governor's persuasions or commands, retreat to the 
north part of the island, and there fortifie at a place 
call'd Cireras, expecting every day fresh recruits, which 
not coming time enough, and their quarters being dis- 
cover^, they were set upon by the English, and most of 
them either slain or taken prisoners ; not many months 
after the rest of the Spanish forces land, being in all about 
thirty companies, with ordnance and good store of ammu- 
nition, who falling presently to make strong fortifications 
at Rio Novo, are nevertheless in a short time utterly de- 
feated by the English ; upon which, and several other ill 
successes ; despairing to regain the island, they ship oft 
their women and the richest of their goods; and the ne- 
gro slaves, grown masterless by the general either 
slaughter or departure of their petrons, shake oft* their 
obedience to the Spaniards, and constitute a Governor of 
their own, a black, yet submit themselves, and own sub- 
jection to the English Government. The Spaniards from 
Cuba, both by their perswasions and monethly contribu- 
tions, in vain endeavoring to reduce them ; onely some 
few there were that stood out, whom the rest not onely 
made it their business to discover, but help'd the English 
to take them, insomuch that at last the Spanish General, 
not having about fifty men left him, was forc'd to seek for 
peace, and offer'd terms of accommodation, which the 
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Englisfi General would not be drawn to accept of, \m\ftk 
tipori condition that he should deliver up to justice as many 
as were left of those who had barbarously murdered ope 
pf our meni either in time of treaty, or after quarter giverj. 
The English in this island are setjed for above a hun- 
dred mites along the couptrey, from the eastward. 

Their chief Towns are, I — St. Jagp;(t*} (built by the 
Spaniards, as afore-mentioned) which (ietti six mile? vy£tfy? 
iti the land, riortH- west from the harbour of Cagway.fv) 
Here the English have built a small fort. 

' '2— Passage ;(w) a small town built aliip by the Epgliftb* 
six niiles from St. Jago, fpr the convenience of gpinff ip 
Oagway, consisting of about fifty houses, and m totX, 
whence cross this harbor, ajpbut tpree lpagyes distance, i$ 
the town o£3— Cagway ;(i) seated on tfye e^tr/eajp eiw pi 
the point, containing^ in it about six hundred houses, alj 
built by the English; besides the Governors palace?, and, 
the houses where the scores for the arnjy are kept. 

1 This is counted the most healthful ptyce iii all the i§te.p4* 
apd the very seate of trade, whejc all merchant^ s^ngetrs^ 
and sailors reside* •-•-•• 

Here, upon the utmost angle of the point towards, the 

sea, is a round tower, bi^t oflime and stpne, abpu,tj ^fli<?(i. 

is r^is'd a strong and regular fort, containing si&ty pi^cea 

of ordnance. 

Port Roy- "This ' towq is npw. ca)F4 Port Royal, a^dis thought tp 

Landward 

"jiiyn tuuo ituui tuts nai uvui i 

town from any attempt by. lapd. 
Littl8 Is- Offthe'mo.uth of the harbour, to wards the _ sea t liediyerS t 
land. small islands, the most western of T^hich beiijg witjbi^hajf 
a leja^ue of trie fprtp and. bejtweerj which and f the %^ eyery, 
sh|p triat comes into the harbour is necessitated tp, pas^ 
It is calFd Little Island.; where a fort is likewise, raiswijt^ 
defend the mouth of the harbor, containing eight pieces ,0.1, 
ordnance. 

Another fprtificgtiqn is at.Pprt TVforant, which weshaJjL 
make mention of amongst thje harbors. 

The chief harbors of this islanid are, 1 — Port Anthony, 

(u) Coinmonly called Spanish Town. 
(v) Port Rflyal. 
(to) Passage Fort. 

(a?) This Oa^wav, or Poit Royal, was destroyed by, the great , 
Earthquake of 1691? 
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'(y) on the north ; a very safe land-lock'd harbor, onely the Porta and 
coming in is somewhat difficult, the channel being nar- Harbours. 
roVd by a little island that lies off the mouth of the part 

3-~On the East of the island is Port\Morant. a very ca- 
pacious harbor* where ships do conveniently wood and 
water, and ride safe from all winds, 

3— Qtx the south is. Bert Cagway ; a harbor wonderfully 
opnyeawexit, secure, and capacious, being five leagues ever 
in some places, in others four, and at the narrowest, threes 
It is laudrlock.'d by a point of land that rum twelve mile* 
aoqth-west from the main of the island, having the great 
river that Comes by Los Angelos and St, Jago running in- 
to it, and divers springs about it, where ships do eonveni* 
ently Wood and water. Here is everywhere good anchor- 
age, the road being so deep that a ship of a thousand tuns' 
"may lay his sides tot the shore of the point, and lead and 
unload with plants afloat* 

4— On the. west i& Point Negril, a pevt very convenient 
and lecture; to windward from which, a little north- west^ 
is the seat of the old to wa of MeJlilia, founded by Cohi»- 
bus, as afore B&enttonod. 

. I}he chief plantations of this, island are* 1— Por t Morant, 
aho^e the. harbor before mentioned, and by the two rivdrs 
tbatrui* iato it: here are good plantations of sugars, cot- 
tojas, tobacco*. <ka 

2r-THeace about ten miles lieth Morant* where a thou- 
sandacres^of land haye been taken up for my Lord Wil* 
loughby, and a company of Merchants*. 

3— Henc© farther; leeward lieth Yallow/z) having good' 
plantations of cotton, tobacco, and other provisions; ex- 
cellent savanas, and some 9tate of tame cattel: 

4— Thirty rnile^ hen cev on the north side of Cagway is 
Ligoneo,(L) whereiare excellent plantations of sugar, cot* 
ton, and tobacco, very pleasant savanas, and Some store 
of wild cattel. 

5 — Twenty miles farther west, nine miles from the har- 
bor of Cagway, is Los Angelos, having some plantations of 
sugar, cacao, and tobacco, all of which were old Spanish 

(y) Port Antonio. 

(2) Yallahs. 

(1) Th.8 district now called Liguanea, is rernarkabls as the site of 
numerous cdantry houses of the Kingston merchants, and is, indeed; 
a beautiful and attractive district. Sugar is still successfully culti- 
vated in the higher parts of thle district, but it seems more peculi- 
arly adapted for cotton. 
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plantations, and are less considerable than those made by 
the English in other places. 

6 — Eight miles from hence, north-west, is Guanabon, 
where likewise were some Spanish plantations, since it is 
proved by the English, who have very many excellent 
plantations ot sugar, cacao, &c. 

7— Hence west south-west lieth Guanabacoa, a most 
pleasant, rich, .and fertile part of the countrey, abounding 
with cattel, and excellent savanas. Here the negroes set- 
led that revolted from the Spaniards, who are endeavour- 
ing to make some plantations of tobaccos and provisions, 
and with them are setled some few English, who have di- 
vers walks of cacao. 
The seve- The several Governors of this island since the taking of 
nlGover-ji by the English, are as followeth :— General Robert 
j^^lll^Venables staid upon the place about three moneths after 
Jamaica, the taking of it, and at his coming away for England he 
left the chief command to Major-General Richard For- 
tescue, who liv'd Governor about three moneths, after 
which Lieutenant General Edward Doyley was by the 
army elected President ; but upon his coming away soon 
alter for England, Lieutenant-General William Brain was 
sent over Governor in his room, who living in the Go- 
vernment about three quarters of a year, did, as it were, 
bequeathe it again to Doyly, for he was chosen by vertue 
of a blank commission, wherein Brain hath inserted his 
name, whom he would have succeed, and remain'd Com- 
mander-in-Chief both by land and sea, till his Majesty's 
Kestauration, and then by His Majesty's Letters Patent 
was confirmed in the Governments, and so was the first 
that was Governor there tor His Majesty. The next that 
succeeded was the Lord Windsor, upon whose coming 
away Sir Thomas Muddiford was sent Governor, and 
after him Sir Thomais Linch, who remains Governor at 
present. 



END OF MR. OGILBV'S WORK. 
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PRODUCTIONS OF THE SOIL. 



These are very varied, and have been referred to, more 

or less, in the foregoing History and Description of the 

Island, and in the notes. The only American or English 

; products of value that I am not sure can be cultivated in 

j Jamaica, are wheat, barley, and oats. But there has not, 

i that I know of, been any serious attempt to cultivate 

I them. If tried, I could not doubt of success. The wheats 

of the South of Europe, of Egypt and Africa, could hardly 

fail in Jamaica. The Victoria wheat (South American) 

has been tried with success. Rice grows readily, but it 

has not yet been extensively cultivated. 

Excellent potatoes are grown in various districts. The 
sweet potatoe of course yields abundantly. 

Yams in all their variety, cassada, and arrowroot, yield 
readily abundant crops ; and if a little agricultural and 
mechanical skill were employed to abridge the culture 
and preparation, the profit would be very large. 

Sugar and Coffee plantations, on a small scale, are be- 
coming common, and afford, perhaps, the readiest return 
in money of any articles that could be grown. Ginger 
also is easily cultivated. So also Tobacco. Vegetable 
Oils abound ; and the trees from which they are procured 
are of rapid growth, and easy culture. 

But ot all the neglected products of Jamaica, perhaps, 
the Flax plants are ihe most important. The penguin, 
the plantain, the banana, the pine apple, the Spanish dag- 
ger, the okro, and the wild aloe, all produce flax and hemp 
of diffeient textures ; but no steady systematic attempt 
has been made to turn them to account. The chief diffi- 
culty lies in separating the vegetable matter from the flax. 
This might easily be done, as it is elsewhere, by mecha- 
nical pressure, and cleansed by the aid of chemical agents. 
The following extract from Mr. Stephen's Travels in 
Yucatan contains a reference to plants, all of which 
abound here: — 

" Growing on the roof are two Maguey plants, Agave 
"Americana, in our latitude called the century plant, but 
" under the hot sun of the tropics blooming every four or 
" five years. There are four species of this plant in Yuca- 
" tan : the maguey, from which is produced the pulque, a 
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" beverage common in all the Mexican provinces, which 

" taken in excess produces intoxication ; the henneken, 

44 which produces the article known in our markets as Sisal 

"hemp; the sabila, with which thte Indian women wean 

44 their children, covering their breast with the leaf, which ' 

'• is very bitter to the taste ; and the peta, having leaves J 

44 twice as large as the last, from which a very fine white J 

44 hemp is made. These plants, in some or all of their 

44 varieties, are found in the neighbourhood of all the ruins,, 

forming around them a pointed and thortoy wall, which 

we were obliged to cut through to reach the buildings." — 
Stephen's Travels in Yucatan, 2, 44. How is it that with 
such an abundance of these plants in Jamaica, we allow 
the Americans to go to Sisal for their flax ? 

Grapes could be cultivated with much advantage, and so 
could Figs. But they are only to be seen here and there. 
I never heard or knew of but one vineyard in this Island. 
It was established bv the Hevd. Mr. Bridges, the Rector of 
St. Ann's parish. It produced abundantly ; but after he 
left the island it was neglected. 

Our Figs are as good as thbse grown and cured in 
Smyrna ; but I do not beKeve any one ever had spirit 
enough to plant a single acre, although the trees come to 
maturity and bear within the year. 

Fruits in great variety abound almost every where, and 
are of very easy cultivation. Hitherto thfey have been of 
little value; but now, a ready market is obtainable fof 
every description in America. Some valuable additions,. 
I doubt not, might soon be made from American nurseries.. 
The Apple bears well in the high mountains, and so lam* 
sjjre would the Peach. 
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INFORMATION FOE INTENDING SETTLERS 

FRQM ABIERICA, 

There are those who will prefer fi<ed engagements a* 
labourers, and those who, being the owners of a little 
capital, will prefer settling as farmers. 

Labourers and tradesmen will readily find employment. 
It is not easy to state at what rate of wages : but I believe 
that effective diligent men could earn a comfortable living. 
The custom in Jamaica is to work for the plantations only 
five days in the week, and to employ the Saturdays in 
working their own land. The land thus worked by one 
day's labour in the week, readily yields sufficient for the 
labourer's family for the. whole year ; and there is every 
facility for small stock. The rate of a day's wages has been 
very low, vitf. — from a quarter dollar to 37$ cents, because 
the amount of labour usually performed by the Creoles is 
trifling ; but to American work there would be given 
American pay ; and this also must be borne in mind, that 
there is no winter in Jamaica to interrupt labour. Some- 
times a rent of three dollars per acre is charged for these 
grounds, and sometimes the rent is considered as part 
payment in the contract, and is not separately charged. 
The rate of rent is necessarily high in such cases, for the 
black man of Jamaica generally exhausts the land in two 
or three years, and then abandons it for another piece, to 
be destroyed m like manner. To keep up the strength of 
land by manure would never enter into his head. 

Many proprietors would readily advance the passage 
money of labourers, to be repaid by working it out under 
an engagement. 

I have qo doubt that many plantations Would be readily 
given up to respectable parties,, to be cqltivafed on shares, 
as farms frequently are in America. 

Land in remote districts may be purchased at the low 
rate, common in America for public lands, of a dollar and a 
quarter per acre* But in good localities, accessible by 
roads, very large tracts could be purchased at irom three 
to live dollar g per acre. But for small parcels, as high as 
E 
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fifteen dollars is often paid. In some cases extensive 
buildings may be had with large tracts of land at from three 
to five dollars an acre. No general rule can be laid down 
as to prices. But what i have stated will shew a the 
whereabouts/' 

Much encouragement would be given by individual 
proprietors to settlers on their lands, who were likely to 
become permanent tenants or ultimate purchasers. Pro- 
duce would in all cases be readily accepted in lieu of 
money. Advances for the purchase of agricultural im- 
plements and stock, or for building or fencing might in 
some cases be had. Hitherto agriculture in Jamaica 
has not received much aid from iraplemental husbandry. 
The hoe has performed almost every operation. The re- 
sults hitherto, have been productive of little wealth to 
the colonist ; but implemental husbandry on such a soil 
would I am sure, produce effects at once gratifying and 
surprising. Oxen and mules are almost exclusively the 
agricultural working stock of Jamaica. The best de- 
scription of the former may be had for about 50 dollars a 
head, and the latter at from 60 to 70. 

Let me, before concluding, recommend to those in 
America who wish for more detailed statements, a perusal 
of " Jamaica in 1850," written by my friend Mr. Bigelow, 
of the New York Evening Post. His account of the 
country could not have been influenced by prepossessions, 
for he is, I believe, in no way connected with it His 
suggestions are, many of them, highly intelligent and im- 
portant, making some allowance for error, necessarily inci- 
dent to his short residence amongst us, very correct. That 
work contains in my opinion the most true description, 
and the most sound and intelligent views of our pre- 
sent condition, which I have yet seen in print. I trust, 
however, that in the next edition he will refuse to perpetu- 
ate certain allusions and statements as to living individuals 
which I know to be incorrect, and as to which he has been 
misinformed His habitual sense of propriety and justice 
will, I am sure, lead him to comply with this recommen- 
dation. 

Let our own English Government, and let English non- 
resident proprietors of land in Jamaica, inwardly digest 
the following words from Mr. Bigelow, before they con- 
sider the game quite up with this neglected and miserably 
misunderstood and mismanaged Island, viz : " 1 am clear 
that if Jamaica were an American state, she would speed- 
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ily be more productive and valuable than any agricul- 
tural portion of the United States of the same dimensions, 
and that neither the Emancipation Bill of 1833, nor the 
Sugar Duties' Bill of 1846, are fatal obstacles to a pros- 
perity far exceeding any thing which Jamaica has eve r 
* known. " 

That prosperity will be realised so soon as the 
free black and brown inhabitants of the united states 
resort to it, as their proper home. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



Since the, preceding portion of my share of this little 
work was written J have been favor'd by Mr. Dignum of 
Spanish Town with the loan of an old copy of Mr. Richard 
B tome's description of Jamaica, probably the only one to 
be found extant, and which has hitherto been considered 
the most ancient account of the Island. Although Mr. Ogil- 
by's is, unquestionably, the more ancient, yet I consider 
Mr. Blome's statements so pregnant with important matter 
for the consideration of those who may be induced to look 
with interest on the island, or to reconsider some Views 
which I fear iiave of late been adopted without adequate 
reflection, that I am induced to annex some parts of it, in 
the hope that I may be instrumental at least in some de- 
gree, in re-establishing the important truth so long ago 
announced by that writer, that Jamaica "if well im- 
proved would SOON BECOMf THE BEST AND RICHEST PLAM- 
TATION THATT3VBR TUB ENGLISH WBRB, (OR ARE HIKE TO Bfi) 
MASTERS OF." 
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EXTRACTS 

From a description of the Island of Jamaica, $c. published 
in London, by Richabd Blome, in the year 1678. 



THE COMMODITIES WHICH THIS ISLAND 

PRODUCETH. 

This isle hath, and produceth many excellent commo- 
dities, and that in exceeding great plenty, as sugars so 
good, that they out sell those of the Barbadoes, 5s. per 
cent., there being at present about 70 sugar works, which 
may produce yearly 1,710 thousand weight of sugar, 
those still encreasing, and divers others a going up. 

Cocao, the principal, and most beneficial commodity of 
the isle, which I shall anon take occasion to speak of more 
at large, and that by reason of the aptness of the ground 
to produce and bear it above other places i there being at 
present above 60 cacao walks ; besides abundance of young 
walks which are a growing up, and still more a plant- 
ing ; so that in time it will become the only noted place 
for that commodity in the world, which is so much made 
use of by us and other nations, but in for greater measure 
by the Spaniards, who alone are enough to take off the 
product of the isle ; so that there is no fear that it wilL 
become a drugg, and lye upon the hands of the planter. 

Indigo, this isle produceth very good, their being at 
present more than 60 indigo works, which may produce- 
about 50,000 weight of indigo per annum : and do like- 
wise much encrease. 

Cotton here hath an especial fineness, and is by all pre- 
ferred before that of the Carribbee Isles. 

Tobacco is here indifferent good, being esteemed better 
than that of the Barbadoes, but it is not much planted,, 
only a sufficiency to serve themselves ; the other commo- 
dities being more beneficial. 

Hydes f of which great quantities have been yearly 
made, and are found to be very large and good. 

Great store of tortoises are taken on this coast, whose 
meat (being excellent) they eat, and their shells so much* 
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esteemed here in England for several curious works, 
finds good vent. 

Here are great variety of woods for dyers, as fustick, 
red-wood, &c., also cedar, mahogany, brasiletto, lignum- 
vitae, ebony, granadilla, and many other excellent sweet- 
smelling, and curious woods fit for choice works whose 
names are as yet not known; nor indeed their excel- 
lencies ; but are exported in great quantities. 

Copper, they are assured is in this isle, for they have 
seen the ore, wrought out of a mine here ; and by the 
•Spaniards' report, the bells that hung on the great church 
of St. Jago, were cast of the copper of this island. 

Silver may probably be here, as well as in Cuba and 
on the Maine ; and the English have been shewed where 
the Spaniards had found a silver mine, behind the moun- 
tain west of Cagway. 

Ambergreece, (according to the Spaniards' report) hath 
•been often found on this coast. 

Salt, this island might make great quantities, there being 
already three good and very large salt-ponds, containing 
near 4,000 acres of ground ; hut as yet they make no 
more than for their own use : although there was made 
in one year about 10,000 bushels^ and the manager 
thereof, Captain J. Noye, did affirm that he could have 
made as many tunns, if they had had vent. 

Saltpetre hath been found in many parts of the island. 

Ginger grows better in this isle than on any of the Car- 
ribee Islands, of which here is sufficiency planted. 

Codd-pepper, which is so commonly used in all the 
West Indies, grows plentifully here. 

Piemente, or Jamaica Pepper* a spice of the form of 
East India Pepper, very aromatical and of a curious 
gousto, having the mixt taste of divers spices, grows here 
in great plenty, wild in the mountains. But the Spa- 
niards did set a high esteem thereon, and exported it as 
a very choice commodity, as indeed it is ; and now it is 
begun, to be planted by the English, and will become a 
good commodity. 

Drugs, are here in great abundance as guiacum, china- 
roots, sarsaparilla, cassta, fistula, tamarinds, vinillos, achu 
Dts, or -anetto, which is like to prove a good commodity. 
Here are also divers gums and roots, wherewith experi- 
enced planters do cure many hurts, ulcers and distempers 
of the body* And by the report of an intelligent doctor, 
who made it his business to search after such things here 
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are likewise contrayerva, cyperas, aloes, assile, pie, adjun- 
'• turn, nigrum, cucumis, agrestis, sumach, acacia, raiselto, 

with many other drugs, balsams, and gums, whose names 
are not known, or remembered; but the planters begin 
to be more expert in these drugs and endeavour to en* 
crease them, and supply England therewith, 

Cochneil .is produced by a' plant that grows in this isle, 
but as yet, the English want experience to husband it ; 
easterly winds, and many other things being enemies to 
its: growth, besides the difficulty of making it. 

These with some others are the commodities that this 
isle produceth, which if well improved, would soon be* 
come the best, and richest. plantation that ever the English 
were (or are like to be): masters of. 

I shall, in the next place give you an account of the 
management of a cocao walk, with, a calculation of its 
costs, and profits as it was lately estimated by a judicious 
and great encourger of the Planters who communicated 
the observations thereupon to me. 

DIRECTIONS ABOUT A COCAO WALK. 



First, take up 5 or 600 acres of land, which be sure ) £ s 
choose in a good place proper to produce the Cocao, > 10 
which will cost for the surveying and patent ) 

For 3 negro men, and as many negro women at 202. per ) .o^ q 
head j 

For 4 white servants with their passage and dyet for ? on /» 
a year ....... J 

For 20 axes, SO bills, and 20 hoes, for them . 5 

For 6 negroes dyet for six months, at 2s. per day, ) 

until -you Have some provisions grown in your > IS 5 
plantation ) 

For an overseer look after the servants, for his wages ? 04. a 
and diet at 40s. per month. < 



^^^ 



In all 357 6" 



And for the employing these servants in your plantation 
as followeih : supposing them to land, and to be on the 
plantation the first of March) and that they have by the 
middle of that month (as they may very easily) cleared a 
convenient place, and built titling houseing tot the lodg j 
ing them. Then put them to falling, cleaning, and plant- 
ing a potato-piece of four acres, which ten hands will very 
well do by the middle of April : after this, you may clean, 
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and plant with, rue and plantiu trees, until the last of 
February, which is above ten months ; in which time 
they may with ease have cleansed and planted 21 acres, 
besides keeping them clean which are planted, and are 
Mill a planting; and in this time, which com pleats the 
year, you may be full of potatoes and corn, and within 2 
months of the new year, with plan tins, and a stock of 
Iwggs, and fowles ; so that you will be at no more charge 
for provisions for your servants. And then to keep this 
clean, and to plant the cocao walk, and for five more 
negro men and 5 negro women to buy about the first of 
March following, at 20/. per negroe, comes to 200/. 

And in that month you will have planted cocao trees 
out of the nuts or seed betwixt all the rows of the plantin 
trees, that are 6 foot high; so that by the first of June, 
the whole 21 acres that were planted the last year will be 
full of cocao trees, and by that time you will have (besides 
much other work done) 21 acres of cocao trees, on the 
ground ; which in less than four years from the planting, 
will begin to bear cods, and in a year after, produce com- 
pleat crops. And according to experience, an acre doth 
produce every year about 1000 lbs. weight; which at 
Jamaica is worth 4/. per cent, which for the 21 acres, 
doth amount unto 840/. per annum. Although this last 
year, by reason their crops were blasted, it is at present 
far dearer, the hundred weight at London being now 
worth 18/. sterling. 

The charges of gathering and housing the cocao is in- 
considerable, only cloths or bags to put it in, which with 
some other incident charges, may be reckoned at the most 
(as all things else have been) to amount to 42/. 15s. more, 
which makes up just 500/. 

Note, that all this that is planted, is done in 15 months, 
and the cocao bears not compleatly until the sixth year from 
the first beginning, or comming ; so that you will have 
four years and nine months at liberty with your servants, 
either to encrease the cocao walk, building of convenient 
houses, and making of gardens for pleasure ; or else you 
may fall on ginger, indigo, or some other commodity for 
present profit, which perhaps may be necessary for such 
as cannot forbear their money, until the cocao walk doth 
come to perfection as aforesaid : after which you will 
find sufficient profit as is exprest, sickness, mortality, and 
running awav excepted. Yet it cannot be expected, but 
F 



"It hath been experimentally found, that there is no 
■noh antipathy betwixt the constitution of the English, 
find this clime, for the occasioning sickness to be mortal 
or contagious, more than in other parts ; for if a gdtfd 
tlyet, and moderate exercises are used, without excess of 
drinking, they may enjoy a competent measure of health. 

The diseases that Strangers are most incident to, ore 
dropsies, (occasioned often by ill diet, drunkenness, and 
slothfulness), calentures too frequently the product of stir- 
fits, also feavmrs, and agtms, which although retry trouble- 
some, yet 'are seldom mortal. 

And the reason of the great mortality of the army, «t 
-their first arrival, was their want of provisions, together 
with an unwillingness to labour or exercise, joyW with 
discontent." 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS THAT MAY INDUCE 
1 HIS MAJESTY TO KEEP* PRESERVE, AND 
SUPPORT THIS ISLAND. 

1. Jamaica is large and capacious, whose extent I 
have already noted ;> (a) so that is capable of receiving 
very great numbers of people. 

% It is seated in the heai;t of the Spaniards and Ame- 
rican territories ; so that the Spanish ships coming into 
the West Indies, and sailing from port to port, either 
make this isle, or may be immediately met by the ships 
which ply on the coast, which renders it to be of great 
importance to us* as well as to the Spaniards : for all the 
Plate Fleet which comes from Carthagena, steer directly 
from St. Domingo,, in Hispaniola, and from thence must 
pass by one of the ends ofthisisleto recover Havana, 
which is the common rendesvou&e of the Armada, before 
it returns home through the gulph of Florida. Nor is 
there any other way whereby to miss this Isle, because 
they cannot in a reasonable time turn it up to the wind- 
ward of Hispaniola, which though with great difficulty, 
it might be done, yet by this means they would lose the 
security of the said united fleet, which meet at Havana, 
from all parts of the bay of. Mexico, Nombre de Dios, and 
elsewhere, and so accompany each other home. 

3. Jamaica is found to precede all the English planta- 
tions in America, in the very commodities that are proper 
to their several colonies* and produceth also of its own, 
cocao, hides, tortoise shells* wood for dyers, gums, drugs, 
and other commodities already treated of; and for fruits, 
fowls and fish, infinite store, many of which are unknown 
to them, likewise, such abundance of horses and cows, 
that none other of the English plantations can equalize 
them. 

. And as this Island is found thus advantageous in the 
furnishing us with such good commodities, so is it 
no less profitable in the taking off our manufactures 
and commodities as well of the product of this King- 

' (a) Viz : " 170 miles in length ; and from north to south in the 
mjdat where it is broadest about 70, it waxing narrower and nar«- 
nrwer at both extream ends.' '— page 1 
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fom, as those from foreign parts. That is to say, 
all sorts of stuffs, fabricks of silks, linen, both fine 
and coarse, halts, gloves, thread, tape, pins, needles, 
stockings, shoes, all sorts of apparel. Wine, • brandy, > 
strong beer, all sorts of utensils of iron and other metals for' 
carpenters, joyners, smiths, coopers, millwrights, and other 
the like tradesmen, that are found useful for the planters 7 
service, also, iron, brass, copper, steel, lead, and tin, un- 
wrought; all sorts of arm* and ammunition: also serv-, 
ants, and negro slaves : and in a word all commodities that 
are necessary, and useful either for the back or belly, are 
here vendible, and iris here observed, that the better the 
commodities are (especially apparel and ornaments for' 
the back) the sooner and better are they vended. 

4. It appears to be a place of no small concernment, 
for it hath not only subsisted at the beginning, but bet- 
tered its condition, being settled by an, army (the worst 
kind of people to plant) that have had such grand discour- 
agements from England, as want of pay ? provisions, and 
recruits of men; yet amongst themselves talked of all en- 
couragemepts to plant, the establishment of justice and 
government, Resides the frequent attempts of the Spaitish 
forces; and if i,t thus thrived under these, and suchlike 
considerable obstructions, it is more than probable, it will 
in a short time become a great and profitable colony both, 
to the king and kingdom ; for when well planted, it may, 
bring into his majesty some hundred thousand pounds, per 
annum, Barbadoes, (which is so little compared to this), 
yielding about sS 10,000, per annum ; and employing about 
150 or 300 sail of skips yearly. 

5. This- Island being so large and so fertile, it is capa- 
ble of the receiving those great numbers of people, that 
are forced to desert the Carribbe Isles : their plantations 
being worn out, and their woods wasted ; as likewise those 
multitudes of vagrants and beggards that are so great a 
charge and shame to the kingdom, if transported thither ; 
(womd by their labours) live both honestly, and plenti- 
fully; here being observed to be no beggars, no such 
loose vagabond people. 

6. This Island being well settled, will be capable of 
itself to carry on a war against the Spaniards in the West 
Indies (as occasion requireth) because of the conveni- 
eaces ot its ports, and its strength of inhabitants and ship*, 
ping, having already about 20 or 30 sayl of privateers, aiiq^ 
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will in a short time be so numerous and potent, that theV 
will become so obnoxious to the Spaniards that probably 1, 
they will rather admit of a trade into his ports (which 
would prove a grand advantage both to them, and this 
kingdom) than suffer so disadvantageous a war; and hav- 
ing thus forced a trade, would gain the acquaintance of 
the natives, and learn their customs, and method of trade, 
being much inclined to love the English rather than the 
Spaniards. 

7. Jamaica seems to be approved above any of the 
other plantations, in regard so many from all the English 
colonyes, have transported themselves and their estates to 
it, who like it so well, that they .have no cause or desire 
to remove. 

8. There is now a considerable progress made in the 
settling of this Isle, there being upon it many plantations 
of cocao, sugar, indigo, cottxm and provisions, and inhabited 
with many thousand of people. The planters (for the 
generality) now living in great delight, and enjoy all 
things necessary for food and rayment in a liberal mea- 
sure ; and, were it well inhabited, it would very much 
consume the English manufacturers, and encourage na- 
vigation and merchandize* 

9. It cannot be imputed a disadvantage, that Jamaica 
lyeth so far off, for thereby are more ships employed ; 
and by consequence, more saylors, shipwrights, ropema- 
kers, and many other tradesmen maintained, whose de- 
pendance is thereon. Furthermore, if it lay not far, we 
could not expect such commodities as it produceth, being 
appropriate in the clyme, neither is it a small advantage 
to have such commodities within his majesties dominions 
(though at a distance) that are both valued and needed 
by his subjects and neighbours, .especially the cocao. 

10. And lastly, to conclude, the English have one 
more considerable advantage by this Isle, and that is, the 
coast of Virginia, being subject to gusts of winde, the 
ships loaden with goods and passengers, have been often 
forced to sea, and so disabled, that they could riot ply to 
any of the outward Carribbee Islands, but have been con- 
strained to bear up, and put into the Spanish leeward 
ports; and likewise, some of our merchants have been 
forced out of the Carribbee Isles by hurricanes (which are 
there common) and so disabled, that they could not keep 
sea, but (asvessclls thus distressed) have put into some of 
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the Spanish leeward port*, where they have always bee* 
in*ui? prizes. Now, Jamaica being so far leeward* is a 
convenient harbor for ail vessels thus distressed, and did 
some few years since, save three Virginia skip* full of 
passengers, and goods, and formerly others ; as also some 
driven by hurricanes from the windward islands. All 
which, without the conveniency, and assistance of jhis 
Jfile, had perished* 
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Page 5, line 7th, from bottom, for « repaid, read refused. 
P ^ - last line, for •■ ealuable," read " ^lo^We n 

a 9 , line 24th, from top, for « quieter," rea I g «jr. 

«< ia! line 12th, fromtop, for "comparatively read com 

« - line affront top, for « iudigeneous," read « indigo 



.« 84, line M? from top, insert " -d.* 1*« the wort « I- 

porunt" 
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